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STRATEGICAL PROBLEMS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

BY FRITZ HOENIG, FORMERLY CAPTAIN IK THE GERMAN ARMY, 

AUTHOR OF "THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE/'' "TWENTY-FOUR 

HOURS OF MOLTKE'S STRATEGY/' ETC. 



"Mistakes in strategical deployment cannot as a rule be 
corrected later on; but tbe space and positions required for tbis 
operation can generally be determined beforehand in time of 
peace." Thus wrote Moltke. But it is not sufficient to make 
sure in advance of the most suitable strategical positions to 
be taken up by troops in the event of war; preliminary strategy 
demands that the exact number of the active force required 
should be calculated, and that their timely arrival at their re- 
spective positions should be assured. Moreover, the question 
has to be considered whether the war is one of a defensive or 
of an offensive nature. This question in its turn will largely 
depend upon the political conditions and the amount of re- 
sistance which may be expected from the enemy. 

A satisfactory answer to these questions is by no means as 
easy as is generally supposed; and, in addition, there are other 
so-called "imponderable" forces, according to the nature of the 
struggle, which have to be taken into account, the moral and 
political bearings of which are often only recognized and appre- 
ciated later on, after the struggle has already begun. 

Now, there can be no doubt that, since the well-known Jame- 
son Eaid, England — in a political sense — has been the offensive* 
party, inasmuch as, ever since that event, the English Govern- 
ment has cherished the idea of securing an increased political in- 
fluence in the Transvaal. The Transvaal Republic did not op- 
pose the English aim in principle; but it did not give way to 

*The terms '•offensive 'and "defensive" are hereafter generaUv employed in 
lae technical sense of strategy and tactics. 
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the extent which England believed herself entitled to demand, 
and thus the Transvaal remained in a defensive political attitude. 
As England did not renounce her political design of gaining an 
increase of influence in the representative bodies of the South 
African Republic, and as the latter stood out in her determina- 
tion to decline to admit of such, only two issues were left : Eng- 
land might have resigned her pretensions for a time and awaited a 
more propitious moment for their realization, or she might have 
adhered to her demands. In the latter case she should have seen 
that her offensive policy was at once followed up by the military 
offensive — namely, the declaration of war to be succeeded by 
offensive military operations. This England failed to do; prob- 
ably for reasons of two distinct kinds. By a declaration of war, 
England would have become, in the eyes of the world, the at- 
tacking party in a military sense, as she already was in a political 
sense, and she was evidently determined to avoid creating this 
impression. Moreover, a declaration of war would not have 
harmonized with the conception of suzerainty which England, 
rightly or wrongly, asserted that she possessed over the Trans- 
vaal. On the other hand, by leaving the declaration of war to 
her antagonist, she was unable to hide her political offensive 
from the world, or her desire to enlarge her sphere of power in 
South Africa; and to-day there can no longer be any doubt that, 
although England managed to throw upon her enemy the onus 
of declaring war upon her, she has neither gained the sympathy 
of foreign Powers nor succeeded in creating for herself a favor- 
able military situation. 

After the failure of the political negotiations, the enemy 
assumed the offensive; and it then became evident that England 
was not ready with her military preparations. 

Thus, England's first mistake consisted in the fact that her 
political and military action, which were evidently both intended 
to bear an offensive character, did not keep pace with each other. 
At the same time, her policy had been in so far successful as to 
keep foreign Powers from attempting to interfere in South 
African affairs. This, indeed, narrowed the war down to a 
struggle between the Boers and the English; but, on the other 
hand, England has not been able to gain the moral or political 
support of any Power whatever. The English Government prob- 
ably held, however, that this in itself constituted a sufficient 
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political success, in the expectation of being soon able to get the 
better of the obstinate Boer Eepublic by force of arms. For 
England, thoroughly wrapped up in her belief in a professional 
soldiery, has always been inclined to underestimate the military 
strength of an opponent whose force consists of a volunteer 
militia. The English military profession is even prone to be- 
lieve that every army with universal conscription, and with a 
system of more or less short service with the colors, belongs to a 
somewhat inferior category. In this underrating of the enemy 
lies the source of many of the mistakes of the English method of 
waging war, from the requirements of preparatory strategy down 
to the details of tactical conflict. 

The Transvaal Eepublic saw an act of predatory incursion in 
the Jameson Eaid, whereas, in the subsequent political negotia- 
tions with England, the Suzerain State, she recognized a carefully 
planned procedure on the part of England to gradually absorb 
the Eepublic. As France in 1870 thoroughly failed to recognize 
the national sentiment in Germany, and even based her war plan 
upon the assistance she expected to find in south Germany against 
Prussia, so has England blinded herself to the national move- 
ment which, since the Jameson Eaid, sprang up first of all among 
the Transvaal Boers, and then, from a variety of reasons, spread 
silently throughout Cape Colony and Natal, and, at the last 
moment, led to an alliance between the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. The anti-English movement originated as far back 
as the first Transvaal war, and it is due, in large measure, to 
the obstinate aversion of the Dutch element toward the tutorial 
imperiousness of the English section of the community. Eng- 
lish politicians underrated this Afrikander movement, just as the 
English military authorities, like those of the French in 1870, 
entered upon the war with an entirely erroneous estimate of their 
enemy, and built up their plan of campaign upon false supposi- 
tions. The English further blundered in the choice of the region 
for deploying their forces in Natal, and made no preparations 
for the eventuality of the war's extending south to Cape Colony. 
Neither, when the alliance between the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State became known, did England alter her plan of strate- 
gical deployment in Natal, although there would have been 
ample time to do so, and although the alliance entirely altered 
the military situation of the English in Natal. 
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The troops of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State had 
no sooner taken the strategical offensive, than the imminent 
danger of the situation must have come home to the English in 
Natal. Yet their plan of campaign seemed to remain the same 
as it had been at a time when it was understood to be directed 
against the Transvaal alone; beyond a small addition to the 
forces which were now supposed to cover Natal against the united 
power of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 

Thus all the mistakes of the English strategical deployment 
of their forces, as well as most of the subsequent blunders in 
carrying on the campaign, are to be explained by their misjudg- 
ment of the political conditions and by their military underrating 
of the enemy. The English gave their opponents credit neither 
for the strength nor the aptitude necessary for assuming the 
strategical offensive, and just here they were destined to be sadly 
deceived. They underestimated the preparedness and the rapidity 
of action of both Eepublics, because the latter only disposed of 
volunteer militia. They reckoned on the proverbial want of dis- 
cipline of the Boers; they misjudged and underestimated their 
mobile, tactical defensive qualities — that is to say, the method 
of fighting of their opponent. They also misjudged his strength 
and his ability to draw the war out at length, and, finally, they 
were surprised by the Afrikander movement in Cape Colony and 
the number of the troops arrayed against them. 

Instead of having one area of deployment in Natal, the Eng- 
lish were obliged to establish a second one near the Orange Eiver; 
and this one again, in consequence of the character of the rail- 
way system, they were forced to divide up into two separate 
positions, so that three distinct seats of war came into being, upon 
which the comparatively weak separate corps were either unable 
— or only after complicated operations in a position — to support 
each other. But the western field of operations in the direction 
of Kimberley, as well as the southern toward Queenstown, 
Burghersdorp, Middelburg and Colesberg, lies in territory in 
which the Dutch element is largely represented, so that the en- 
tire length of the railways upon which the English depend may 
be threatened by hostile bodies of men. Therefore, the English 
army is obliged to detach considerable forces for the protection of 
these lines; which must necessarily weaken their strength for 
offensive purposes. Moreover, the very character of the country, 
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combined with the mobility of the Boer forces, which are able to 
act swiftly in small bodies, all this is calculated to facilitate at- 
tacks on the English lines of communication in their rear. Besides, 
the need for unremitting alertness on the part of those to whom 
is confided the protection of their lines of communication is apt 
in the long run to put a severe strain upon the nerves even of the 
best of troops, and to impair their military value. It is here 
also necessary to bear in mind that the English laws of military 
service are not based upon the assumption that England may 
have to wage protracted foreign wars involving a great sacrifice 
of men. England's military reserve is limited, and she is not in 
a position to draw ad libitum upon human supplies, as is the 
case with States which have introduced universal conscription. 
Therefore, a long war will inevitably mean to her a gradual 
dwindling away of the force at her disposal. 

These unfavorable limitations, however, apply to a certain 
extent to her opponents; inasmuch as the forces originally at the 
disposal of the Transvaal and Orange Eree State Eepublies can 
scarcely be rated higher than fifty thousand men. Still, they 
have the advantage of being able to dispose of their total forces 
actively in the field, for they are not obliged to protect their 
communications. Also, every man of the Boers is thoroughly 
imbued with the feeling of the danger with which his country 
is threatened. It is, therefore, permissible in the present case to 
speak of a national war in which the "imponderable" elements 
play a great part. The Boers are also well conversant with the 
country and its inhabitants, and thoroughly inured to the climate 
which varies between cold and great heat; they are, one and all, 
mounted on hardy, home-bred horses, armed with Mauser rifles 
and are excellent shots; they are expert in seeking and utilizing 
strong defensive positions; and, finally, it may be said that war- 
fare under such conditions is almost second nature to them. 

Whereas the manifold tasks of this war are likely to use up 
unduly the English forces, their enemy has the advantage of 
seeing his forces increase in number as the war proceeds. For 
the additional forces which, since the beginning of the war, have 
joined the Boers from Cape Colony are estimated at twelve 
thousand men. Therefore, it is permissible to place the present 
number of the Boer forces at not far short of sixty thousand 
men, which are probablv -li'HdH in two parts, one in Natal and 
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Cape Colony, and the other part on the Orange River. And as 
the cardinal law of the Boer tactics is evidently to husband their 
forces — that is to say, not to attempt any sanguinary offensive 
movements — they will in all probability continue in their efforts 
to combine the strategical offensive with the tactical defensive. 
The English forces in the field must at the very least reach the 
total of one hundred and twenty thousand men if England is to 
drive back her antagonists by force of arms and dictate peace at 
Pretoria. In addition to this large force, about forty thousand 
men will be required in Natal and in Cape Colony for minor 
eventualities, as well as for the protection of the railway lines, 
etc. Besides these, at least eighty thousand men ought to be kept 
ready in England in the shape of reserve recruits. England will, 
therefore, be obliged to adopt extraordinary measures to meet the 
situation. It must be further borne in mind that, hitherto, every 
serious engagement has been of an exceptionally sanguinary 
character for the English. It is, therefore, only fair to draw the 
conclusion that the English method of fighting is an unsuitable 
one to the existing conditions, and that the training which the 
troops have received at home is not adequate to enable them to 
get the better of their antagonists. As it is impossible to remedy 
this effectually at short notice, the English must be prepared to 
expect further considerable losses in actual battle. This makes 
an immediate ready supply of reserves all the more imperative, 
and here we are met by the weakest feature of the English mili- 
tary system. To be economical with their troops is the principle 
of the Boers; to be lavish in the expenditure of theirs is the 
unavoidable result of the English method of waging this war; 
for the English cannot possibly gain their end by standing still. 
They will be obliged to attack their opponent and endeavor to 
drive him back. But even victorious onslaughts may lead to a 
draining of their forces, as long as the military authorities are 
not able to guarantee a sufficient and timely supply of reserves to 
fill up the gaps in the ranks. 

The garrisons of the English in Natal and Cape Colony were 
small at the time the Boers decided to adopt the strategic 
offensive. All the same, there were about twelve thousand men 
in Natal with a comparatively large proportion of artillery. 
However much the English may have underestimated the value of 
the Boer militia, they must still have been conscious that these 
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men had beaten them before. Besides, the wholesale arming of 
the Boers since the Jameson Raid could not possibly have escaped 
their notice. Therefore, from the moment it was known that the 
Orange Free State had joined the Boers, the English must have 
been prepared to meet an enemy of considerably increased strength. 
It is, therefore, evident that the English military leaders were 
guided from the first by the belief that they would be able to 
protect Natal from invasion with the forces at their disposal. 
They, therefore, pushed forward the Natal forces, which had 
been reinforced by a brigade from India, toward the frontiers of 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, and took up a position 
on the line Dundee-Glencoe-Ladysmith, in order to await under 
cover of these places the full army with which they intended to 
assume the offensive and march on Pretoria. For the moment, no 
steps were taken to protect the extensive line of the northern 
boundary of Cape Colony. This shows clearly that the English 
did not fear anything serious in that quarter, whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was just here that subsequently the flame of revolt 
burst forth. Now, even if the English had thought ever so little 
of the possible danger from this quarter, from the moment that 
England decided to adopt the offensive, and more particularly 
since the Orange Free State had joined the Transvaal, the most 
elementary caution would have dictated the imperative necessity 
of securing this possibly necessary basis of operations in Cape 
Colony, as against Pretoria. That is to say, that they ought to 
have endeavored to retain control of the railway line to Molteno, 
Naauwpoort and De Aar to the Orange Biver, as well as the 
bridges between Hopetown and Aliwal North. The latter, how- 
ever, was, of course, only possible after the declaration of war 
had taken place. In consonance herewith, as soon as war was 
declared, the English ought to have been prepared to seize the 
passes from Natal via Newcastle (Laing's Nek) in the direction 
of Pretoria, and from Ladysmith via Van Beenen to Harrismith. 
Both, or either, of these plans, however, would have involved the 
necessity of immediately pushing forward sufficient forces to 
enable them to seize the principal strategic points by one or, at 
most, two days' marching. But nothing of this was attempted 
or, indeed, seems to have been even considered. And yet the 
English military authorities are certainly not at liberty to plead 
in mitigation that there were not sufficient troops at hand in 
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South Africa, at the time of the outbreak of the war, to allow of 
the execution of such a plan: for though such is indeed the 
ease, the very fact that England was carrying out an offensive 
policy made it a matter of course to take timely preparations to 
follow it up by offensive military operations. Nor can it be 
argued that they had no time at their disposal for the purpose of 
getting the necessary force together. Inasmuch, however, as 
England showed herself to be unable to follow up an offensive 
policy by an offensive conduct of military affairs, she left the 
initiative of action to her better prepared opponents, and thereby 
gave up incalculable advantages to them. Now, as the allied 
Boer States were sufficiently prepared for action to be able to 
begin operations at once, they had the power to decide upon the 
exact theatre of war and were thus in a position to transfer it to 
English territory, while at the same time they made sure of the 
strong passes of Laing's Nek and Van Eeenen, as well as of the 
railways connected with them. 

And the Boer allies were indeed prepared! 

On the 9th of October, 1899, the Transvaal Kepublic sum- 
moned the British Government to declare within forty-eight 
hours that it would withdraw its troops from the frontiers of the 
Eepublic. This the English Government declined to do. Simul- 
taneously, the Boer field cornets received instructions to be ready 
to march on receipt of the simple watchword, "Orlog" (war). 
This word was despatched by telegraph from Pretoria, on the 11th 
of October, to every station throughout the country, and on the 
same day the Boer militia started according to a pre-concerted 
and well-considered plan, and began its march against Natal. 

In several instances, the Boer forces covered as much as 
fifty kilometres (about thirty-one miles) in one day, and by the 
12th of October they were all united in a concentric advance 
against the northwest corner of Natal. In the night from the 
12th to the 13th of October, the allied Eepublican militia occu- 
pied all the mountain passes leading to Natal — the Laing's Nek, 
Botha, Miiller, Van Eeenen, Tintwa, and Bezuidenhout passes. 
Within the short space of two to three days, they had narrowed 
down their line of extension from an arc of the length of three 
hundred kilometres (about one hundred and eighty-seven miles) 
down to one of ninety (about fifty-six miles) . They had traversed 
a difficult mountainous region, and cut off the English from 
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all the available roads for invading their country! The Boers 
thus prescribed the theatre of war and brought the English un- 
der the influence of their decision, of their initiative. General 
Joubert held supreme command over the entire forces of the 
allied Republics, a proof in itself how carefully all the details of 
this operation must have been thought out and planned in ad- 
vance. For not even a European standing army could suddenly 
be set in motion, let alone successfully carry out such an opera- 
tion without the slightest hitch, as was done here, unless the 
operation had been carefully matured and planned out before- 
hand. This also speaks volumes for the reliable character of the 
information the allies must have possessed concerning the Eng- 
lish, and it shows further that the allies must have a strategist of 
great ability — perhaps several such — at their disposal. By these 
measures, the allies insured themselves the possession of the rail- 
way line leading through the interior of their own country and 
created a basis for the continuation of the offensive. This took 
the English completely by surprise. Even before the alliance 
between the two Boer Republics had become known, the English 
supreme military command had caused General White to ad- 
vance on the line Dundee-Glencoe-Ladysmith. This line was 
evidently originally intended to be the area for the strategic de- 
ployment of the English forces, and then to serve as the basis of 
operations. Hence, it was self-understood that General White 
would hold this line against the enemy. As the crow flies, it 
extends to a length of forty English miles, and it would thus 
correspond to an area for the proper deployment of an army of 
one hundred and twenty thousand men. On the 18th of October, 
however, General White only had an army of twelve thousand 
men at his disposal. Besides, this said line was only two days' 
march removed from the enemy's frontier; and, as all the con- 
nected lines of the allies converged toward Ladysmith, it might 
easily have been cut through by them between Glencoe and Lady- 
smith, thus exposing the English both ways to be surrounded 
and cut off. 

This, indeed, was the original plan of the allies. 

The only efficient line of communication of the English wa3 
this one of road and rail from Glencoe to Ladysmith. Obviously, 
this line of deployment ought only to have been chosen, and could 
only have been adhered to, under the supposition that General 
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White would be strong enough to debar the approach of the ad- 
vancing lines of the allies to within a distance of at least a day's 
march. This, however, poor White was not in a position to do. 
The English military authorities had thus given him a task the 
imposition of which would only have been justified if the enemy 
had been incapable of interfering in any way with its per- 
formance. General White kept about half his forces together at 
Ladysmith and occupied the position Dundee-Glencoe with the 
remainder. His forces were thus distributed at two wings with- 
out any prospect of mutual support or guarantee of united direc- 
tion. Although without sufficient forces, yet General White, on 
the 13th of October, went with three thousand men to meet the 
Boers, but he was obliged to retire before their concentrated move- 
ment, and thus to give up the whole of the northwest corner of 
Natal to the Boers without so much as drawing a sword. 

In order to understand the action of General White, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the English had a strong motive 
for retaining Glencoe, for the sake of the coal-fields which supplied 
the fuel for the working of the railway and shipping. Nor can 
they have harbored any doubt as to the feasibility of their plan 
of deployment and subsequent operations, for they had accumu- 
lated an enormous amount of ammunition and food supplies at 
Glencoe-Dundee, and had selected Ladysmith as the headquarters 
of the army of operations. Since the Jameson Eaid, an enormous 
amount of ammunition, said to represent a value of a million 
pounds sterling, had gradually been piled up at Ladysmith; the 
exact amount of the huge commissariat stores at Ladysmith is not 
accurately known. However, they are sufficient to relieve General 
White from fear of famine for the present. 

The construction of these store magazines on the lines of de- 
ployment, within two days' march from the enemy's boundary, 
shows most clearly of all how thoroughly the English under- 
estimated the military capacity of their opponent. It also affords 
a clear insight into the original plan of operations of the English; 
for, according to this, it could only have been based upon the 
assumption that the Boers would remain on the defensive in a 
military, as they had indeed done in a political, sense. There- 
fore, the English intended to deploy along the line Ladysmith- 
Dundee, and thence by way of Laing's Nek to march upon Pre- 
toria, thus taking the shortest road to advance. But, even here, 
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they must have terribly underestimated the tactical power of 
resistance of the Boers, which would have had to be expected and 
encountered in the projected advance through the passes — an 
operation which must have required several days. There can be 
no other explanation for the entertaining of such a plan. That 
the English, however, should still have adhered to it, when it was 
known that the two Kepublics had concluded an alliance, and 
that the Orange Free State Boers were able to threaten the 
English line of deployment on the left flank by the mere con- 
centration of their forces ; this can only be explained by the sup- 
position that they were anxious concerning their political prestige 
in Natal, and that, above all things, they could not make up their 
minds to withdraw their valuable store magazines from Glencoe- 
Dundee, or, if this were no longer practicable, to abandon or 
destroy them. Had either of these courses been taken, General 
White would have been able to gather all his forces round Lady- 
smith and wait for the further development of events. 

To be sure, in order to take this course it would have been 
absolutely necessary for him to have his road free across the 
Tugela to the coast. The English, however, were unable to make 
up their minds with regard to this course, and now proceeded to 
make one mistake after the other. 

Thus we find the underrating of the opponent as the cause, 
first, of the unfortunate choice of the line Ladysmith-Dundee 
as an area of deployment; secondly, of the erection of magazines 
along this line at only two days' distance from the enemy's 
frontier ; thirdly, of the disposal of insufficient forces to hold this 
line until the arrival of the army of operations ; fourthly, of the 
presumable intention of taking the offensive along the shortest 
road to Pretoria, through a country easily to be defended, the 
forcing of which must have cost rivers of blood. It was a mis- 
conception of the political situation which led the English to a 
mistaken choice of the area of deployment, and allowed them to 
completely ignore the dangers which threatened them from the 
side of Cape Colony. This it is which has brought them into a 
political and military dilemma to which it would be difficult to 
find a parallel. All this is not calculated to do much credit to 
the foresight and judgment of the authorities responsible for 
the direction of England's military affairs. 

Evidently, the allies were excellently informed about the in- 
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tentions of the British; they also estimated correctly both the 
number, condition and capacity of the English troops. They 
knew besides that the British had erected store houses and ex- 
actly where they were situated. Thus, they were able to calcu- 
late approximately that the real army of operations would not 
arrive in Cape Colony or Natal before the middle of November. 
Before this army could begin operations, a further delay of a 
week or two must necessarily elapse; the allies had thus about 
six weeks' time at their disposal, which it was for them to turn to 
the best advantage. They, therefore, in the first place continued 
their offensive movement against Natal with all the forces at 
their disposal, attacked the English on the 20th of October at 
Glencoe, were in their turn attacked on the 21st of October, re- 
pulsed the English, drove them out of Glencoe and captured the 
stores which had been accumulated there, as well as the coal- 
fields which were so much needed for the service of their rail- 
ways. The English troops, moreover, were now no longer able 
to reach Ladysmith by the direct road via Elandslaagte, and were 
obliged to take a wide circuitous route by the south. After a 
long march full of hardship, they at last joined General White at 
Ladysmith. The latter had recognized the dangerous position of 
the Glencoe column, and, fearing that the enemy might force his 
way past Elandslaagte in order to cut it off, advanced against the 
Boers on the 21st of October. After a bloody encounter the Eng- 
lish retired toward Ladysmith, where White was defeated on the 
30th of October and afterward blockaded. By the end of October 
the Boers had gained their primary object, carried the war into 
English territory, and secured all the passes in their rear. In 
addition to this, the Boers seized the railway bridge over the 
Tugela at Colenso and, with their front facing Maritzburg, took 
up a defensive position, while pushing forward an adequate body 
of troops toward Estcourt. 

As the Boers destroyed the railway bridge over the Tugela, it 
was obviously their fixed intention to give up for the moment 
any further offensive movement in Natal, and to await the attack 
of the English on the Tugela Biver. This resolution on their 
part was a most judicious one. In the first place, they were 
obliged to be economical in the use of their forces; and to assume 
the offensive, unless they were prepared to follow it up with the 
tactical attack, would have led to no practical result. Whereas, 
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the line of the Tugela formed a position of strategical importance 
and great tactical strength. Moreover, the tactical superiority 
of the Boers is never more strikingly manifest than when they 
are on the defensive. In this way, by taking up their position 
on the Tugela, they had realized all the expectations they could 
reasonably have entertained. The successes of the Boers in Natal 
had broken up the strategical lines of the English. 

General White, in all probability, no longer disposed of 
sufficient strength to fight his way through the Boer forces; and 
even though he had, he would not have been warranted in risking 
the loss of the valuable stores at Ladysmith by making the at- 
tempt. The English had thoroughly lost the first game in the 
rubber in the campaign in Natal, and were obliged to start afresh 
on the arrival of the main body of the army of operations. The 
conditions were now much more unfavorable than they would have 
been if they had started with sufficient force from the beginning, 
and had chosen a suitable area of deployment. While the Eng- 
lish were now obliged to remain on the strategic defensive, their 
opponents prepared to assume the offensive in the west as well. 

Immediately after the commencement of the war, the allied 
Eepublics proceeded to invest the fortified towns at Mafeking and 
Kimberley. But their forces were insufficient to do more than 
cross the Orange Eiver and seize the fords and bridges between 
Hopetown and Aliwal North. Their successes in Natal, however, 
were of great service to the Afrikander movement in the north of 
Cape Colony ; comparatively large numbers of men flocked to the 
army under Cronje's command, and thus materially assisted him 
to assume the strategical offensive. It is thus evident how effectual 
the strategical offensive had become in Natal. For only thereby 
were the Boers able to gain the time necessary to organize their 
forces, and also in the west to compel the English to accept the 
consequences of their enemy's offensive movements. The Orange 
Eiver makes a great bend here toward the south. This enabled 
the Boers to penetrate into Cape Colony along the railway line 
Queenstown-Middelburg, in order to seize the central railway 
junction of Molteno and Naauwpoort, and consequently to deprive 
the English of the use of the transversal line Molteno-Naauw- 
poort-De Aar, which might have become of great strategical im- 
portance to them. By adopting the offensive against Queenstown- 
Naauwpoort (and Aliwal North-Dordreeht), the Boers brought 
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themselves into direct contact with the strongly represented Dutch 
element existing there, and thereby opened up the chances of at- 
tracting the considerable additions to their strength already re- 
ferred to. This offensive movement had further untoward conse- 
quences for the English cause, inasmuch as it enabled the popu- 
lation of the districts south of the transversal railway line already 
mentioned to render direct or indirect assistance to the Boers, 
which they were prompt to avail themselves of. The important 
consequences of this offensive movement are as yet not fully to 
be realized. In every case, the political as well as the strategical 
gain to the allied Republics has already been great. For, while 
the Boers remained in control of the railway line Cape Town- 
Kimberley on the right bank of the Orange Eiver, and thence on 
both sides of the railway to the_ south of Kimberley occupied the 
strong position of Spytfontein and Magersf ontein — where they in- 
tended to await the attack of the English — they sent detachments 
forward toward the Orange Eiver, thus compelling the English to 
attack them in case they wished to relieve Kimberley. 

The Eepublicans drew their right wing back considerably and 
pushed with their centre and left wing forward against Queens- 
town and Middelburg. Thereby they were enabled to threaten the 
flank of any English force advancing to the relief of Kimberley, 
and to organize a guerilla war in their rear. Nor is it beyond the 
range of probability that here too the Boers might be able to throw 
themselves upon the English line of communications and cut 
them off in the same way as had already been done in Natal. 

This plan gives evidence of the same careful preparation, ma- 
ture forethought and clever utilization of the local military and 
political conditions as we have already witnessed in Natal, and 
it ought to be equally successful. Above all, the Boers have here 
again gained the object they evidently had in view : to draw the 
attack of the English to the very point at which they wished to 
be attacked, where they would be able to avail themselves to the 
fullest extent of their great advantages, namely, their exceeding 
mobility and their excellent marksmanship. The positions «f 
Magersfontein and Stormberg fulfil these conditions. 

In the meantime, England, by the incorporation of reserves, 
had mobilized three divisions of infantry and one of cavalry, and 
given to General Buller the command of all forces in South Africa. 
The work of embarking and transporting this goodly mass of 
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troops was accomplished between the 20th of October and the 20th 
of November, and, apart from the stranding of a solitary ship, 
without any noteworthy mishap. The punctual arrival of so many 
transports in the appointed South African seaports bears striking 
testimony to the administrative ability of the English military 
department; and, in view of this remarkable performance, it 
stands to reason that with clearer vision, greater energy, and truer 
measurement of the enemy's resources, the English leaders would 
have had a fair chance from the outset of conducting the campaign 
on correct principles of strategy. But an unlucky star overhung 
even this first brilliant achievement from the moment that an at- 
tempt was made to turn it to account. 

Obviously, General Buller had complete liberty of action. It 
lay, by all accounts, in his absolute discretion in what manner 
and at what points he should distribute, with an eye to strike 
the enemy, the not inconsiderable forces under his orders. Having 
regard to the state of things that prevailed in the Colony at the 
time of his landing, Buller can have been under no illusions as to 
the faint remaining ehance of bringing the war to a speedy 
termination. Undoubtedly, he knew that General White had 
stores of food and war material sufficient to last him for months, 
and, as the sequel has shown, that Kimberley likewise was as yet 
not menaced by famine. There was, accordingly, no good ground 
for hasty action. But what is matter of common experience befell 
in this as in so many other similar instances. Beaction against 
deep-rooted habits of carelessness and dilatoriness took the dan- 
gerous form of precipitancy. The promptest measures imaginable 
seemed to Buller's vision not prompt enough. The collected 
troops had been carefully organized as a military unity, and there 
was no adequate reason for breaking up the "order of battle" in 
which they had been arrayed. What may have induced Buller to 
take so hazardous and, in its disruptive effects, so disastrous a 
step, is matter of speculation. It is not probable that he under- 
estimated the strength of the enemy. Very likely, his high esti- 
mate of that strength, together with misgivings as to the Afri- 
kander movement, determined him to send forward, as fast as 
ever they could be entrained, reinforcements to Natal as well as 
to the north of Cape Colony. Buller was, however, not content 
with dividing his forces. He went on to disorganize them, with 
the result that he found himself ultimately unable to command. 
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at any single point, the needful numerical superiority. Buller 
must have r, at to himself the question : On what battle ground, 
Natal or Cape Colony, did it behoove him to throw the bulk of his 
forces ? In Natal, heavy blows had been dealt to England's mili- 
tary prestige. General White was shut up in Ladysmith. The 
English line of march to that point was shorter than any other 
line under present review. The railway ran from Durban to 
Estcourt. The easy distance to be covered, the feeding of the 
troops, the favorable climate, were so many good reasons for 
selecting Natal as the theatre of war. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that, without great numerical superiority, and without 
special topographical advantages to aid his tactics, Buller would 
have entertained no reasonable hope of gaining a victory so de- 
cisive as to enable him to liberate General White and save the 
rich stores of Ladysmith. The attainment of this object would 
at one stroke have afforded satisfaction to the military prestige 
of England, and Buller would thereafter have been free to consider 
whether he might venture to push on to Pretoria by way of Laing's 
Nek, by way of Harrismith or, peradventure, by both routes. 
Doubtless he would have decided to take that course only when he 
had succeeded in defeating the Boers so crushingly as to make 
further effective resistance on their part impossible, even behind 
their excellent mountain entrenchments with the formidable char- 
acter of which Buller must have been more or less familiar. Such 
a consummation, however, he could not anticipate, much less rely 
on, as here again tactical conditions proved adverse to British 
aims. In view of these disappointments, Buller would have been 
warranted in striving after the deliverance of White only upon 
condition of his being able to confine himself to strategically de- 
fensive operations in Natal, while working for a decisive military 
success on a western battle ground. This idea was no doubt in 
Buller's mind when he determined to divide his forces. In pro- 
visionally keeping back his main army in Natal, while ordering 
Generals Methuen, Gatacre and French to invade the Orange Free 
State from the Cape, his calculation presumably was that the 
Boers in Natal, feeling themselves threatened in their rear, would 
transfer part of their forces from Natal to the western seat of 
war. But this proved to be a mistake on Buller's part. His ad- 
versaries had in the interval found leisure to organize their forces 
at the western seat of war and, stiffened by strong reinforcements 
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drawn from the Republics and from northern Cape Colony, had 
found means to confront the British with thirty thousand men 
under Cronje. It is true that Buller could not by any possibility 
have foreseen all this. Thus the unsuitable line of deployment in 
Natal, in conjunction with the erection of store magazines at 
Ladysmith, were destined to be pregnant with bad results to the 
English during the further course of the war. 

And yet Buller would have done better if he had left White 
and Ladysmith to work out their own salvation, and had sent to 
Natal a single brigade, whose exclusive duty should have been to 
undertake the defence of Durban and Maritzburg; while he him- 
self had proceeded with his whole remaining force to the western 
seat of war and striven to decide the conflict victoriously on that 
ground. Let it be admitted that here also the difficulties were 
considerable. The climate is trying, necessaries to sustain an 
army are scarce and inaccessible ; but, on the other hand, the Eng- 
lish dispose of three lines of railway, from East London to 
Burghersdorp, from Prince Alfred and Port Elizabeth to Coles- 
berg (this one has a branch line to Middelburg), and from Cape 
Town to Hopetown. The first is about 350 kilometres (about 218 
miles) in length, the second 400 (about 250 miles), the third 750 
(about 468 miles). By availing himself of these three lines, 
Buller ought to have pushed on the main army as far as possible 
into the heart of the Orange Free State. It is said that none of 
these railway lines are adapted for transport on a large scale. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that Buller had at his disposal a 
line of rails for the conveyance of each division and its appur- 
tenances, and that, with timely and proper arrangements, troops 
and stores might have been conveyed from the several ports of 
arrival within eight days at the outside, assuming that it was 
possible to detrain them at the Orange River — in six days, assum- 
ing that it was desirable to detrain them at Molteno, Naauwpoort 
and De Aar. This last performance has actually been surpassed 
by the column under Methuen. In any case, no pains or cost 
should have been spared to obtain control of such strategic points 
as Molteno, Naauwpoort and De Aar, and with them possession 
of the transversal line of De Aar-Molteno. This line, running 
nearly parallel with the Orange River, measures 300 kilometres 
(about 187 miles) in length, and it would have offered facilities 
for consolidating or contracting the line of deployment more or, 
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less effectually. For such a purpose, there can be little doubt that 
Buller's professional eye was directed to the tract lying north of 
the connecting railway line, which as a plan was well-advised. But 
in war the fruition of our schemes is always more or less dependent 
on the enemy's counter-schemes, and by the time that Buller had 
made up his mind to put his plan into execution, it was too late. 
The enemy's will had already circumvented his own. It was thus 
only at De Aar that the detraining could take place according to 
plan. On the two other lines the debarkation had to commence 
at Queenstown and Middelburg, respectively. From that moment 
it became a question of marching against time. 

In the meantime, the Boers had made an offensive movement 
toward Molteno and Naauwpoort, but had not destroyed the 
bridges over the Orange Eiver. While, on the line between Cape 
Town and Kimberley, they awaited the British relieving column to 
the north of the Modder Eiver, they took up at Stormberg, north 
of Molteno on the East London and Burghersdorp line, a position 
of great natural strength, but still further strengthened by art. 
They did likewise to the north of Naauwpoort. In this manner, the 
Boers threatened the British connecting (transversal) lines, 
thereby compelling their opponents to attempt the assault of each 
of the several points mentioned. 

Thus, likewise, on this western theatre of war, the Boers had 
strategically forestalled their adversary, and precisely as befell in 
Natal, proved themselves equal to reading him a tactical lesson 
on his own ground. This was a great triumph, political and 
military. If Buller had pushed forward his whole active force, 
with the exception of a small fraction, to the north of Cape 
Colony, while preserving the "order of battle" that had originally 
been given to it, he would have acted prudently and rightly. 
The average distance of the transversal line (connecting or loop 
line) to the Orange Eiver is one hundred kilometres (about sixty- 
two miles), equivalent in an unfavorable case to five or six days' 
march. The question whether he should direct his forces toward 
Bloemfontein, or toward Kimberley-Mafeking depended upon 
many circumstances. But, whatever might have been his decision, 
it behooved him in any case to throw the bulk of his forces against 
the point selected for attack. This unfortunately he failed to do. 

The divisions commanded by Methuen and Gatacre operated 
over a front of three hundred kilometres (about 167 miles) 
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at the extreme wings against Burghersdorp (Bloemfontein) and 
against Kimberley ; they had as a link between them only French's 
cavalry division on the Port Elizabeth and Colesburg railway line. 
As the population of that district joined hands with the enemy, the 
Boers received timely warning of the English offensive projects, 
and, thanks to the wonderful mobility of their mounted troops, 
they were enabled in every instance to oppose an adequate de- 
fending force to the several English attacking columns, and to 
compel these to deliver their assaults on the very ground that the 
defenders had ciiosen for the purpose of defense. Here again, 
unfortunately, the English in each several instance played into the 
hands of their enemies, and that after having committed the 
initial error of dividing their active armies at both seats of war, 
an error aggravated by the wilful severing of the links which 
held these armies together as organic unities. As a consequence 
they were left sadly weakened at both theatres of war; but, 
none the less, they persisted in carrying out their plan of relieving 
Kimberley and Ladysmith. 

In order to reach Pretoria and dictate terms of peace there, 
the right course of action would presumptively have been to 
march thitherward with the main body of the army by way of 
Kimberley and Mafeking. Mafeking, once reached, there would 
have remained some two hundred and fifty kilometres (about one 
hundred and fifty-six miles) to cover. The route indicated is 
beyond a doubt the longest; yet, in spite of the labor, perplexity 
and loss that a forced passage thereof would entail, that route is 
for the advance of a compact army undoubtedly the safest. A 
detachment might have operated independently by way of Bloem- 
fontein, hest composed of a strong force of cavalry with sufficient 
artillery and backed by a small force of foot. If they had adopted 
this plan, the advancing English would have taken advantage of a 
well-regulated railway line, and would have had Mafeking behind 
them. The line would, of course, have required protection, and at 
some points actual reconstruction, before it could be turned to 
practical account. Yet, when the worst is said, here was a real 
prospect of eventually reaching the desired goal, though the path 
leading thither would have been irksome and stained with blood ; 
whereas, the same object undertaken from the Natal side, unless 
fortuitous circumstances arose, would have proved most difficult of 
attainment, even at a heavy sacrifice of blood and treasure. 
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At Ladysmith, General White has under his orders the Seventh 
and Eighth Brigades of infantry, the Third Brigade of cavalry, 
and one "irregular brigade," together with six field batteries and 
four naval guns. After the several unsuccessful, actions in which 
they have been engaged, and the wearying exertions forced upon 
them as a consequence of their being closely invested, the effective- 
ness of those troops as a fighting body can no longer be very great. 
From the main body of his army General Buller detached "the 
Natal relieving force," and placed it under the orders of General 
Clery — who had originally commanded the Second Division — and 
this disposition was carried into effect by (1.) depriving the First 
Division (commanded by Methuen) of its Second Brigade under 
Hildyard, and (2.) by depriving the Third Division (commanded 
by Gatacre) of its Sixth Brigade under Barton. Of his own orig- 
inal Second Division, General Clery retained half of the Fourth 
Brigade, under Lyttelton. Lastly, Buller organized a new brigade 
under Hart, pieced together out of the Fourth and Third Brigades. 
Methuen's First Division was strengthened by adding to it the 
larger part of the Third Brigade under Wauchope, which originally 
had been attached to the Second Division. In this fashion, the 
whole original disposition of the forces was rent asunder, and 
General Buller, by proceeding to Natal in person and taking over 
the command in that colony, made Natal the principal theatre of 
war. To secure stations along the line of communication, no less 
than seven battalions were engaged, and to protect the line of 
deployment in the north of Cape Colony, five battalions with about 
eighteen guns. It is true that a Naval Brigade, landed for the 
purpose, was added to Methuen's force, so that he disposed of 
some three brigades in all. 

Before General Buller had proceeded to Natal and undertaken 
the direction of affairs on the spot, the campaign had been opened 
in the northwest by Methuen, operating against Kimberley; by 
Gatacre, against Burghersdorp, and by French, against Coles- 
berg. The total British force in South Africa at the end of De- 
cember, 1899, including the Fifth Division under Warren, num- 
bered in Natal, between 21,000 and 22,000 men, with 80 guns; 
in the Midlands of Cape Colony, where Gatacre held command, 
16,000 men and 96 guns ; in the west, where Methuen held com- 
mand, 12,000 men and 20 guns. WarrenJs Fifth Division num- 
bered 7,500 men with 18 guns. To these must be added, in 
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Kimberley, 3,000 men; in Maf eking, 1,500 men; in Ehodesia, 
2,000 men; Colonial troops and volunteers, 20,000 men. This 
total is considerable; but, if it is borne in mind that the enemy 
disposes at present of 30,000 men in Natal, and of an equal num- 
ber in Cape Colony, it will be clear that even inclusive of Warren's 
Fifth Division, the British do not command the needful superiority 
in numbers at either of the two seats of war, for the Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth Divisions, since mobilized or mobilizing, do not come 
as yet under discussion. 

The Boers were attacked by General Methuen on the 23d of 
November at Belmont ; on the 25th at Graspan, on the 28th at the 
Modder, where they were driven across the river. The several 
actions were fruitful of loss for the British, and yet they are 
chronicled as victories. But the very fact that, after the last- 
named fight, Methuen remained inactive for nearly a fortnight, 
although he was separated from Kimberley by only two days' 
march, is in itself good evidence that the Boers had no other 
thought than to retire, in pursuance of a plan formed for the ex- 
press purpose of luring on the British to attack them in their 
strongest entrenchments at Spytfontein and Magersfontein. On 
the lOth-llth of December, Methuen made up his mind to deliver 
this last assault, but he met with a bloody reverse. Again, on 
the 10th of December, the central column under Gatacre had 
likewise been repulsed at Stormberg, and lastly, General French 
with his division of cavalry was compelled to fall back. This 
disastrous chain of events wrecked the scheme for relieving 
Kimberley. The Boers now hold their position at Magersfontein, 
while continuing the siege of Kimberley. General Methuen has 
been compelled to withdraw toward Belmont and to entrench him- 
self there. In their present quarters his troops, after a needful 
rest, may recover their tactical. efficiency. But the British ought 
not to think of resuming the offensive in that region until they 
have been largely reinforced. For such a purpose, however, War- 
ren's Fifth Division will not suffice. General Gatacre's columns 
are much in the same plight. As a result of the defeat of the 
two armies opposing them, the Boers now threaten the connecting 
line of De Aar-Naauwpoort-Molteno, as well as the rich British 
stores accumulated at De Aar. Finally, in Natal, General Buller, 
when he attacked the Boers with four brigades at the Tugela on 
the 15th of December, met with a serious reverse. Having lost 
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twelve guns, he retired to Frere, whence he had sallied. The eon- 
sequence here again was failure to relieve Ladysmith and to save 
the stores accumulated there. 

Thus, at the end of 1899, the campaign, in its second phase, 
as in its first, has at nearly every point, both in Natal and in 
Cape Colony, shown results unpropitious to the British arms. Nor 
does there seem anything to be done for it, in the immediate 
future, but to remain on the strategical defensive. This, how- 
ever, may demand some patience, as the mobilizing, transporting 
and landing of the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Divisions stand 
little chance of being accomplished before at least six weeks have 
elapsed. In the interval, the Boers will take occasion to stir up 
the fires of Afrikander sedition in Cape Colony, to fill up their 
ranks by recruiting in the districts occupied, to perfect their 
organization, and to improve the martial training of their forces. 
By the time the campaign enters upon its third active phase, their 
numbers will presumably have grown, the individual fighter will 
have become tactically more expert, and in a certain sense the 
English have the prospect of a new war, the real war, before them. 
But even after the arrival of the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Divi- 
sions, the situation can scarcely be deemed favorable from a 
British point of view. They have no option but to take the 
offensive, and they will find the Boers in occupation of strong 
positions. In Natal, the strategical defensive is at present the 
safest attitude for the British to adopt. Such an attitude would, 
of course, entail White's being left provisionally to his own devices. 
On the other hand, everything points to the advisability of send- 
ing to the western seat of war all fresh troops as they arrive. 
That the conflict must be decided in that region — whether in the 
direction of Bloemfontein or Kimberley-Mafeking — can no longer 
be doubted, at least by those who see justification for the main 
points of our argument. But offensive operations, even in that 
direction, must needs be bloody and protracted, seeing that the 
intentions of the British are not likely to remain unknown to 
the Eepublican commanders. The Boers might see their way to 
make use of the "inner line," and take advantage of the railway 
to despatch reinforcements wheresoever they might be wanted. 

In pursuing this line of action, the Boers, while weakening 
themselves in Natal, would, perhaps, even thus weakened, yet 
prove sufficiently strong to repel British attacks on that side. In 
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whatever way, accordingly, the British address themselves to the 
proximate third phase of the present campaign, they will be con- 
fronted by an enemy who grows day by day more fit for the pur- 
poses of war, who, thanks to his extreme mobility, is able to take 
full strategic advantage of the "inner line," and to forestall his 
enemies at any threatened point. Thus the prospect before the 
British is not particularly alluring. But, apart from other reasons, 
the political condition of the northern parts of Cape Colony is 
grave enough to leave them scarce a choice. Here, if anywhere, it 
behooves the British to strike with overwhelming force. 

The trend of things hitherto bears out Moltke's expressed 
opinion, to the effect that England habitually underrates the mili- 
tary efficiency of her opponents, makes no adequate preparations, 
and chooses an unsuitable line of deployment. In the present 
instance, England could not, at the critical moment following the 
discovery of her initial error, bring herself to take so momentous 
a decision as to let White and Ladysmith work out their own 
salvation, and, while confining herself to strategically defensive 
operations in Natal, throw her whole might and weight upon the 
invaders of her western borders. England gave her enemies time 
to gather strength, to organize themselves, to carry the war out of 
their own territory into hers. Wavering between the policy of 
choosing one seat of war or the other as a basis of operations, she 
divided and disorganized her forces, and consequently was nowhere 
able to bring the requisite strength to bear. Her errors have borne 
bitter fruit — defeat, tactical, strategical, political. England has 
been the loser in this first campaign, and must now grapple with 
the difficult task of converting a, so far, losing campaign far from 
her base into a victorious one. Is she strong enough ? 

In consequence of England's military failure in two directions, 
Field Marshal Roberts has been appointed Commander-in-Chief in 
South Africa, with General Kitchener as chief of his staff. Gen- 
eral Buller retains, under Eoberts, his command in Fatal. This 
change in the chief command is a necessity, since the operations of 
war no longer admit of being supervised and directed from Natal, 
where Buller's duties are onerous enough to take up all his time 
and attention. The state of affairs at the western theatre of war 
also demands the special services of a governing hand and head. 
Want of such may have contributed not a little to untoward events 
in that region. Generals Methuen, Gatacre and French originally 
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commanded divisions, and, since General Buller's departure for 
Natal, have had no general-in-chief over them. In the circum- 
stances, convergent unity of action between the three was barely 
practicable. As, furthermore, the new Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth Divisions will, in all probability, be sent to the western seat 
of war, it is indispensable to create a new and separate command 
for the western army. 

But the organizing and consolidating of the last two divisions 
will be a work of considerable difficulty, involving serious delays. 
Of infantry England possesses one hundred and fifty-three bat- 
talions, of cavalry thirty-one regiments, of artillery twenty-one 
horse, ninety-five field and ten mountain batteries. At the pres- 
ent moment, there are already in South Africa, or on the way 
thither, sixty-eight infantry battalions, fourteen cavalry regi- 
ments, seven horse, twenty-six field and two mountain batteries. 
In England there remain only twenty-one battalions of infantry, 
eleven regiments of cavalry, all other troops being stationed either 
in India or in the colonies. For the Seventh and Eighth Divisions 
now in process of mobilization, sixteen battalions are required, 
which will about exhaust the reserve infantry. It is, of course, not 
impracticable to substitute militia for some of the regular infantry 
battalions now stationed in the colonies, but this amounts to little 
more than a temporary makeshift. This militia, which has had 
but a superficial training, numbers 110,000 men, from which, how- 
ever, 30,000, belonging to the so-called "Militia Beserve," have to 
be deducted, because, as a matter of fact, they are reckoned as part 
reserve of the regular army. Seeing that in order to complete the 
Seventh Division, now mobilizing, the militia reserve has already 
been broached, it must be concluded that the regular army has 
been practically drained of her infantry reserves. The immediate 
inference is that the Seventh and Eighth Divisions cannot be 
placed on a war footing without drawing heavily on the militia. 
Granted that later on England will want more men to fill up gaps 
in her South African expeditionary army — a contingency by no 
means remote — these would again have to be furnished by the 
militia ; and the question is, whether these troops in point of num- 
bers and efficiency are equal to the duties expected of them. 

Fbitz Hoenig. 



